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’ ABSTRACT , .. 
: The governagnt of Quebec looks to the rrowince's 
_ FPgench-languagd universities for sevetal contributions in Lt tyes 
; strengthening the position of the French Canadian language and 
culture in Quebéc. The enrollments in these uwhiversities have. 


increased in the past fifteen years, and French-language untveceltive 
‘ are expected to educate and train incteasing nusbers of qualified 
Students to fill key positions in the Quebec eccncaic structure. 
Probleas in the Quebec work world which limit the’ accessibility of 
higher-level rositions to academically qualified French Canadians 
- have been mét by prograss of “frantophonisaticn" (intended to sake _u 
‘kéy positions available) and “francisation" (to encourage the'use of — 
the French language). Other’ rrcbleas involve aprarent cultural- 
differences between French- and English-speaking Canadians. - 
Educaticnal planners have eaphasized the goal cf economic development 
- while assuming the universjties’ role as agents of cultural access. 
They’have avoided copsidering the possibility that the French , wa 
Canadian national ols of cultural and econcaic development are 
incompatible is light of current French Cafladian cultural ae * @ 
. Orientations. Differences do exist, then, between the relationship of - 
, universities and development -in any society, ahd the ccncepts ang | 
expéctations of them as held hy French-speaking Quebeckers. 
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The post-war period has witnessed a continuing jncrease in the level of 


: po, 
vermment involvement in ad educational systems of virtuajly all western, 


a umnead societies’. This incredse has occurred under a variety of so-_ 


cietal and gqvernmental conditions, sand at ‘all levels of the educational _ 


fr. rk: Thcreasingly, the western university MY regarded as a social _insti- 
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ae performing a public service. -and vested with a hiblic interest. In the ; 
anon ‘governments responded ga a change in outlook by providing their uni- , 
versities with increased transfusions from public funds. va this came a 
greater expectation of — from the universities to sccieny, 

Of ee governments' --and people" =e, expectations vary with the society 
involved. In the case of French Canada, the ouebec proviscial aa a 
Gen eed rea look to their universities for two things. 
First, in Quebec as elsevherey education has long been perceived as a key 
element in the process of transmission of jiapmaage, culture and a Sense of . 
| Auionality. Québec’ s Francophone writers are in agreement -on this POM 
"Concerning the old cultural theme of la survivance, for instance, Audet writes 
that "The salvation of our ethnic group lies in the survival of our. culture 
through the school, whose quality and development must be improved" And . - 
the Québec, government s Parent Comission, whose recomendat.i /were at the 


heart of, the Quiet Pipa of the 1960s, concluded that ’ eee and 


’ socio- economic future of “Quebec, that is to shy, its, desire not only to survive 


_ but to expand and to rentate the aspirations that. it now cherishes, rests 
Yo< * 
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largely on the system of edubevien it will adopt. "2 In these —— ucation 
is perceived to be o critical itportance. by every French- -speaking Qu ec 


’ , j 
nationalist j aan separatist. or not. : . s = 


‘In recent years, moreover, a new element has been added to the popular . 
perception of Qiebec:' s French- language universities’ role. For, as the Parent 
Commission’ Ss report made clear, Québec’ Ss educational system is now widel 
perceived not only as an agent of cultural preservation, but also as‘a key 
element in the direction of Frendh Canadian development. Brother, AnCE MONS 
ace writings sparked many of the changes of the 1960s, wrote, that "Our, , 
political and economic revolution will operate through a.revolution in 
eduication.'" _ . o tay | 

In Quebec as elsewhere, university education has a a key | factor in 
the Senet process of se Tespurce development. And in cp, fe) course, 

_ resource development is an da ae pa of overall econ ic develop- 
ment. But French Canadians do not view" economic development’ purely in terms 

of economic growth. French-speaking Quebeckers would haver little, interest in | 
the etonomic development of theit province if most‘of its benefits, were to eens! 
‘tinue to accrue. to members of the non-French- speaking minority - 

In the’ past, members of Queheg's English: speaking ice iey have benefitted 
more evou dhe province's economic growth than has the French-speaking majority. 
~The “traditional'™ a) of quiebec promoted cultural survival at the expense 
“of the econontic position of rene Canadians within the province. : Whether this 
Situations resulted front a conscious choice on the part- of French Canadians, from. 

° an €coniomic and social metuetien over which they had no control, orr-as is host 
* Likely--from some combination of these “two snCrOEe the eas have. been 


dramatic. The need fgt ‘changes in French- Janguae education in “Quebec to reflect 
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the economic realities of the province was made clear in Donald Amstfong's s 
Education; and rl Economic Acheivement, a document of the federal gover ent's © 
oval Comission on!Bilingualisin and Bicultutalism. ieeeteons copcluded that - _ 3 


pone Canadians are not"... . other things being equal, at a serious dis- 1 


‘ 
, The shies is-that other things, a setabiy ‘education, have eralitipn: 


advantageé compared to other Canadians. a 


es 
od] 


ee ally been ad equal nor equixyalent for the two groups. Thus; itis + . 
hoped that the equality of educational opportunities between French- and - 
_ English-speaking Quebeckers--and betheen ‘their universities--will promote 
. the equality of opportunities between Angl hones and Francophones in the Que- 
bec work world. 
a _ -~ = ‘ 
Historically, of course, higher education has been more readily access- 
ible to members of quebec’ s English-speaking minority. The restrictive ad- 
missions policies and tuiticn foes of the old colleges classiques, and. the 
; limited curricula of the French- - language universities, combined to ‘limit : 


access to Quebec's French- language universities by ‘members of the French- 
é =n 
" speaking majority. Thus, the a a of tie , of equal opportunity. 


- have seemed far greater for French- -speaking- Quebeckers than ee their English- ; 
speaking counterparts. In this light, wile equal opportunity’ is a goal = 
e” many developing eer ate its significance is greater for Quebet society as ' 
a whole than for more homogeneous, and Aargely tnilingual, societies. 
Historically, too, French- 2 a Quebetkers ae ‘been clustered near 
‘the bottom of the province’ 's economic ladder. It is expected that, as edu- 
cational opportunities become more ratty equal for F énch- and English- speaking . 
| o ~~ Quebeckers, the income “and economic gap between the i groups will be narrowed. “ 
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This development implies in turn an ‘increase in ‘esteem for the French Garadian 
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language and cultyre in Quebec--both esteein on the part of French Canadians 


in Quebéc and Canada,> with: all that it represents, depends on its relative 


“in the economic sphere. Overall, it concluded that -- ; 


y 


for themselves and their own language and culture, sand esteem on the part of- 


= 


English speaking ‘Canadians for the "French fact" in Quebec and jelsewhere. ; } 
| indeed, it is increasingly argued that the future af the French Iénguage 


position in the economic structure of Quebec. The Royal Commission on Bi- i 
Lingual ism ‘and Biculturalism, for instance, stressed the emptiness of legal 


‘guarantees of linguistic -and aucune? equality in the absence of some equity’ 


Official equality of language has very limited significance. 
if it is not accompanied by equality of economic oppor- > 
tunity. # Formal linguistic equality is of little importance _ 
. to those living under a system that always places them in: 
inferior social and economic conditions. . (T)he fate : 
gf the two culturgs ‘and the two dominant languages of 
Canada, within two distinct societies, ultimately de- 
a spends on their positions in the work world and in the ~ ‘ 
economy at large. 6 — ‘ 


‘ . 
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since the early 1960s, most federal and aucbec provincfal government 
proposals’. concerning Quebec’ s, and canada, linguistic situation have been 
based on oe assumption that the French Caipeian language and caltare will 


flourish in the overall society to the extent that they thrive in the economic 


market ple. Planners at both ‘levels of ‘goverment generally e that - % te 
there is aietle ‘hope. for improving the ae of the French Ganadian jangisess. 


, 
and eurturé ‘in Quebec, an and in Canada as a vhole,. without sustained government — 


> 


- action in: ‘the educational. and economic realms. As wit] be seen, it is expec-- 
“ted that» wae: s French- language universities vate. play an, n especially cial 


roll in: thi¥ process, ee ts : oo 7 


The Québec government, flies, is _doking 1 to its French-language iversities 


’ 


sto promote. simultanedusly the province's cultural (or national") anil economic 
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active pursuit of all three ‘goals. 


British extraction, a English- speaking Canadians in general, in terms of 


| Ko 
mila eo Andre Barsony, for instance, writes that government investment 
in higher tion will result in iain growth, cultural development, ; 


and gland in ‘the distribution of resources. "7 and’a key * ‘government Commission 


set as the universities’ godl for the 1970s "to contribute Significantly and 


qualitatively to the economic, social and, cultural development of Quebec. 18", 
In Quebec, ven the goals of ae advancement, economic development 
and equality of Spereuniey are perceived as being closely linked. And efforts 


have been ade 46 harness the province's French- Janguage universities | in the 
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# QUEBEC'S UNIVERSITIES AND tHE WORK WORLD 
~ \ ie e Quebec Work World . 
In January’ of 1971 the Quebec labor force numbered some 2,341,000 persons. ‘+ 
Of this oe some 77.7% were French speakers, 14. % were native English- 
speakers, and Ts oF claimed some third l4nguage as a ‘mother tongue. 9 In Mon- 


treal, the percentage of French- - speaking’ workers ‘stood at 64.1%.' For the rest 


” of Quebec, rhe proportion rose to 91.3%,10 Nowhere in “Quebec, however, do 


French Canadians possess economic power in proportion to their. numbers. 
e , 


The many recent federal, proyincial, university and private studies of - 


the Quebec economic structure have all confirmed the relatively low. economic 


position ‘of members ‘of the aieclal s French-speaking majority. - The, federal 


4 


. government! s Royal Conndiseicn on Bilingualism and Biculturalism found that 


the: Socioeconomic Status: of French Canadians is betow that 9 of Canadians: of 


income, education, occupation, and agli ownership. 11 7 08 
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" Since the. early 1960s, ‘the economic disparitiebetween the two 


linguistic groups have tech a matter of growing’ concern to Quebec nationalists. vo 


More recently, as a ‘regult of recent demographic changes in Quebec, they’have « ‘. 


become a key concert to everyone ceietensd with the future of French Canada. 

Untii fecently, ‘the Telatively higher. birth- “rate of French Canadians . “4 
tended to ani that thei proportion of the overt population would’ ceman 
constant: chen Without large- scale assimilation of non- French- “speaking dutsiders. 

“Given the iba drastic decline in Quebec! s birth rate, imni gration, has be-, — 


\ ~ A gs . ° - ewe 


come > the cgential determinant of the relative growth of Québét's- “Ting istic 
groups. “S25. ° ee 

In 1922, , fifteen percent of all the “immigrants aryiving in Quebec came 
from Francgphone countries, and forty percent from English-sepaking nations. 
In recent years; of the a) whose ethnic origin is neither British nor 
‘French, many more have assimilated to ‘Quebec’ s English- ‘Speaking minority . 
than to its. Francophone community. If Francophones are to maintain their “J 
percentage, of the Quebec population, this situation must be reversed, 


€ 


Newconers to a society may be expected to seek the maximm advantage 
from it. As has been seen,, traditionally the 1 maximum economic advantages in 
Québec have accrued to members of‘the English-speaking minority. Thus, the’ lan- 


guage choi¢es of recent generations of immigrants to Québec should come as ho 


surprise. The Royal Commission, on Bilingualism and Biculturalism concluded 


: \ 


that "Clearly, the dominance of English in economic life is the great pre- 


‘disposing: factor in the language chéices of immigrants. nd And, as the Que- 


bec provigeiial government ' s Gendron Coni.ssion concluded,, 9. 


x Le, 2 ove 


rr 
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especially recently, towdrd thé French language, no 
/ . Substantial -progress,can be had if its value is not in- a 
- ° _ creased on the level of social and ecogomic..promotion, , . 
.. _ the foremost objective of the tml grants and Ruebeckers ‘ Ph 
oO ee aw OE other: ‘origins. 13 ’ . 


In spite of. the good ae andthe readiness manifested, _ : : oe 3 
: ¢ 


Thus , Snetaaotne the ecénomic utility of the’ ‘French language ~ in quebec a . 


“essential to the survival, as well as the development, of French Canfie < 


se : . 7 —s t Cad sd . be , 


7 oy Role of Education and the New” oY 


i _ French Canadian Elite ‘ 4 


. ' The causes of the economic dispartities between the two major ‘linguistic 
groups of Quebec have been the object of intensive analysis. Students of 


; ae t 4 
the probe have agreed that education is of key importance in explaining ’ 


remem 


‘ their persistence- French Canadians: in the Canadian labor force tend to’ 
have lower oe school ing levels than do English-speaking Canadians. And < 
relatively fewer, have completed secondary and university studies.. In 1961, 
while thirteen percent of all men of British origin in the Canadian non- 

+ agricultural tabor force had attended university, for French Canadians. the re 
figure was only six percent. a . \ e a . 
Moreover, ‘as will be seen, of those Frénch Canadians who had attended 
university, a much larger proportion had “taken their degrees in arts and the 
social sciences, and a much snalier proportion. in the natural sciences and 
engineering; than was. trueefor English-speaking Canadians. As the Royal 
. Commission on Bilingualism gnd Biculturalism concluded, "Relatively fewer 
‘Francophones had either the evel or the: kind of educational qualifications 
ee for manggeriai and prose functions in modern sindustry. wl5 
At present, with overt ane discrimination against French Canadians 


on. the decline in Quebec , educational development represents ‘a key to oppor 


~ tunity for French Canada. Oveyall, the great maerty of Quebec Bnavere ty 
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Students are now enrolled in the province 'é French- ~anguage institutions. 


The following tablel® shows the enrollments in the various insf'itutions of 


q 


‘Quebec!s university sector for the academic years 1970-1974. eS 
ve . : ee 


FULL-TIME 
‘ Univers ity 


Laval ae _ 4 


. 


iy: de Montreal oo 


Institut de Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales 


Institut Polytechnique 
. Sherbrooke * 
' Univ. du Quebec, d 


TOTAL. (FRENCH- ee 
k J : 


“ Bishop! S 
McGill - * 


‘4 Sir George Williams. = 
». “TOTAL (ENGLISH-LANGUAGE) * 


. 
we 


OVERALL TOTALS — 


a 


_ TABLET . . 
S IN QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES, 1970-1974. 
1970-71 1979-72 1972-73 1973-74” 
‘11,871 ~~ 11,683 « 119408 11,740 = é. 
12,343 13,871 14,381 14,717... * 
1,411 1,564 1,918 2,261 
. .m&..* 
1,886 1,852. °3,796 1,840 ~ . 
4,359 4,604 5,256 5,785 - - 
10,559 , 11g760,°. 13,434 16,153 
42,429 45,334 48,675 52,496 a : 
. 4% "- . JY 
"1,198. 60g 711 5 
14,840 14,587 15,314 41 
8,526 8,541 8,291 696 | 
24,564 ' 23,748  24,316* 24,890 _ os : 
66,993 . 69,082 4 72,991 77,3864 


Obviqusly, the new proportions wall not aes, the situation in the Quebes 


work world overnight. 


Nevertheless, ‘in 1981 the proporticn of French- repoaking 


Quebeckers pursuing university degrees should equal or surpass. that of | ela 
English-speaking compatriots Of itself, this development = have ‘a 


considerable impact’ on the realities of Quebec's economic st 


years to came. 


ture in,the ’ 


« 4 


But the increased prdBortion ' of French Canadians attending Quebec uni- — 


versities will not assure an automatic increase in the French Canadian presence of 


in key sectors ‘of the Gebee economy. 


* = 


If such an increase is to occur, greater 


. Fi 
or bg 
s ‘ 


. numbers of French: sptaking university students mst be prepared tocfill po- 
sitions in certain key areas. For sexample ,. Arpst3gng fold that universith, 


.business, engineering gnd aeRene faculties a havé produced over eighty per- * 
; i 
:% 
cent of Canada's. "top managenent. 8 i ; 


4 


Traditionally, of course, ‘the curricula. of: Quebec’ Ss " French- Language 


ks 8 


preparation for athe liberal a end ‘and other acess of the traditional - 
French Canadian elite. Even where employment opportuities might have existed, 


« 


few sinivers tysecucahad French- -speaking mgreckers mere trained ,fosmpositions 


—_ * 
of ‘business and industrial leadership, or in other dreas essential to modern 


, “+ or developing economies. Instead, giaduates of Quebec’ 7 English- ‘Tanguage_ 


* 


institutiéns, and, outsiders, filled ite gap. In 1929,. a proportion of * 
degrees , anurded in cotimercé to those‘ in arts at McGil1, was 5 to 104, or about | 
one in four. For ‘ie’ ‘Universite de Montréal and Laval the cee was 17 
" to 827, or about one in twenty. In engineering and science, Laval and’Mon- 
"treal miaTdes 46 aie out ‘of | a total of 896 in all areas. _ Gill awarded 
“118 out of | 31.17 ; ; . 


Whether this situation ¥ was eects on by French Canadian ata and 


social patterns, a = Canadian value system it odds with.the ideals of a 


AY 


So moderfh economic structure, ‘disparities in economic sa a avaliable to 


‘English- and French- language institu ions and students or other. causes, ‘the 


« 


results have been. dramatic. Indeed, some English- Spéaking stixdents have 
_ blamed ‘the, economic mEpOLence of Erench ‘Canadi@aimost. exclusively on ag 
absencé of qual tfked French Canadian’ candidates. to. fill key posititns. In 


a study “yublished in 4973, ‘for instance, R. N. Morrison argued that French - 
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7 universities have aise general training in the arts: an jumanitio’ ada - 
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-basitiess. ae: apehail, Morrison found; ‘quplified French Canadians are pyer-- 2 
“repieiented ‘in Quebec business, conanging: a Salary premiun of ten to twenty - " '» 


2 wk ae J Ai sf : > 7 ’ ’ 


Canadians are  tbeinder-represented in business nanagenent if see ‘considers 7, » 
» 7 ™ ay 
thé aaitabitiby ‘of French Canadians with an educational, background ik eave SO 


Py % 
“Mp 2p ; , 4 


five percent over. their Englishvovgaipg colleagues.’ 20 _ ‘ a a. 


e 


% of: their English-speaking comterparts, were’ under forty years of, age. The 


7 . 
Despite the limitations pit their economic information networks, sine : e 


1960 Quebec’ s ‘french- language , universities, and thé new government omer 


for universiog-Level education, ‘have attempted to adapt ‘to, ‘the icons.” 


| 
needs cand PouUttements ge the province’ s businesses and: industries. The a 


» new cniversity charters ‘and organizatiqnal frameyorks are” intended ‘to, promote a 


* this eoepracn: Departments , schéols and research. centers have “been* created ; . 


expanded in areas believed to be of ‘special importance. “Attempts have ,, ak ana 

‘been made to associate the prograris and” research projects under, way’ at th” " ga © = 
y ° 

various ous universities. , These changes have been -accoupanied bf profound alter- - * . ae 


ations in’ French Canadians perceptions of the needs and aspirations of the MP . # 


h e | wat ‘ rt 
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In recent years, th new university programs ‘and néw attitudes have. Jed 


‘fo an: alcrease i in the ava bility of Brénch Canadians trained and willing to 


t 


work in Bicinese and other key 2 — ‘Thus, in Quebed most of the, French 


Canadians qualified for key high- level positions are heavily concentrated’. ° / 
in the lower age groups, Péy-instance, Dofny found that sspventys “two percent: 


a 


of all French Canadian ee in Montréal, but only , fifty- three 3 . 


« 


+ young menbers of. the 7 new Frengii Canadian ‘elite are in the- vanguard of pol- 


itical, social and economic éfforts to enhance the-relative. postions of 


members of Quebec: s , French-speaking majority within the-prpvince. 22 


’ 


AS the umber of French Canadians enrolled sa areas of instruction 


has increased, s6 the proportion of "French- Fariguage stitents eoralled in ‘ 


‘ traditional areas as declined. As the following tabie?s shows, sat ‘the’. 


Universite du Québec « a slow Teduction is visible - -in the proportion of stu: 


_ dents ep irey in the“arts and ‘humanities ang fe Moreover, the #. 
traditional disciplines are  dectining in , “on the. CEGEP ‘level as we11.24 
‘ - ' - a : . ' ' 
. 7S  TNBLE Te a 
~ - SECTORS OE DECLINING ENROLLMENT: : °° 3 A 
UNIVERSITE DU QUEBE® 1971-74 
‘, ‘ Léttres, sciences religieuses, _ = . 
= philosophie........+....e00% eee e eee cece e eee e nen “Ob 2 
° - Etudes Plurisectori€lles...s cccccccceweccscecs -47% : ; ; 
, Theologie eeoreee cota eal eccaeses ooereerereereeeee - 26% 7 ? 
-* . , F ce 0 : i - + i f 
Sciences ‘sociales............ asiteeaceesens eesas a 


° 


re 


\. 
"And, while education majors accounted, for 3], 4% of all. Universite du Gps ; 


, studerits in’ 1971, by 1974 this figure | pera declined, to 22. 58. 25 


On the other hand, ithe table which follows’ ‘shows the. pioportional 


increase in registrations in several bey areas at. the Universite du Quebec. 


.- for thé Same period: - ee : 
». : po . ‘ . : 
oF gt 
; eo , ©. TABLEIIT. 
ar _" “SECTORS -OF_INCREASING ENROLLMENT, - 
“Ss UNIVERSITE DY QUEBEC, “1979-74: 
ie, "Administration. Scoel be caeeasacuaayes eieuestok 
a a Psychologie. nekeaeus edcnnete ee setecsiendeeanes . 
*  Scientes biologiques. .. ee eeeees beceeeeeee eee L008 


. Sciences pele: et communautaires........ 100% 


Mathematiques, ViUcehe ee wae Pe CeCe 


a F 


‘ 


” 


a P e ° 


us 


g 
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A : fos ‘ yy , 4 ; 
administration rose from 12.8% .in 1971 to 19.2% in 1974:27 ‘The: following. 
tabie?® shows the overall distribupion of registrations of students of the ‘ - 
“prem er orice = the Université “4 Québec: i in 1973-74: 5 -’ 
: “4 : = ‘ 4 "i 
. . TABLE IV = ‘ ’ 
. . os REGISTRATIONS ‘BY SECTOR FOR PREMIER CYCLE 4 ~ 7 
= STUDENTS, wey. DU QUEBEC, 1973-74 ; 
pa - Part- Time Full ‘Time TOTAL 
SCIENCES DE LA SANTE ; ' 
Sciences de la sante * “24 77 101 
SCIENCES PURES: ET APPLIQUEES ' 
Design de l'environnement *. 71 ‘ 13° 84, ’ 
Sciences biologiques an . . 553, 251 804 
Ingenierie ; 4 ’ 404 220 624 
Sciences domestiques ; a 2 Z 
Mathematiques 2 . ae 235 -~1212. =. 1447 
’ Sciences physiques 316. 209 525° +. 
‘SCIENCES HUMANINES oe oo . Sw 
‘Education ; ‘ ‘1328 4402 5730 
Psychologje ° " 4003 1620. - 2623 
* Sciences Sociales ot ey ae 1056 -, 780 1836 
Theologie 127 ; 187 -314-- |” 
‘SCIENCES DE L'ADMINISTRATION * _ Ss a 
: inistration des affaires — 944 3143 - 4087 
ARTS ° : . # ; 
Beaux-arts et arts appliquees_- : 819° 2.482 °° 1301 
Langues . a 18 20 e 
Lettres, Sciences religieuses, philosophie 4 _ ° 938 1718 
AUTRES ~ . : = ’ \ 
Biblioteconomie : “ 1 1 
Services publics et communautaires 394 84 , 478 : 
Etudes plurisectorielles i ty 400 285 - 685 : . 
LIBRE, AUDITEUR, PROPEDEUTIQUE Vv ae 773, «830 
: such tables are incomplete, however , without comparisons with a 
trations at English- language universities ire each, of these fields. “The table 
whicfl f ojsows29 shows the percentage of diptomas awarded in ‘various dis- 
_ ciplines: by Quebec ' s English- and French- - language universities ‘in. 1964 an 1970! 7 : 
f 
2 i y i 
ra | » 
t + coe 
14 7 
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TABLEV ' : 


» PERCENTAGE OF DIPLOMAS AWARDED BY DISCIPLINE 
: IN QUEBEC aS: 1964 AND'1970 - ty . ‘ 


" Universities and French- language English-language Total 
year e ; ; 


_~ 


ad 


Table Vv reveals that in 1964 wi again in 1970, French Canadian universities * 


. Discipline . 1964 . 1970 196. 1970-1964 1970 a 
« Resources naturelles 5.78 , 41 2 1.9 140° 45 7 3.2 
Arts, humaniites et a ee -_ 2 
: sciences sociales °15. .. 18.8 12.5 * bleh 14.6 + 19.5 s 
Sciences 4.4 6.2 , 26.7 28.5 11.4 135.6 
Affaires 91.7” -12.2" 19.7 18.3. 14.2  “f4.2 
“Education eo . «Se F968 ~ 414, 2:1. 4.2 Tl fs 
Genie - ‘41.7 11.0 177°, 12.2, 13.6> 11.4 
: - 
‘Sante , ws 18.8 } B67 19.4 15.0 
Droit 8.9 ° 7.4 $9 4.2 °7.9 6.4 
“ ' Théologie 4  . B11 oF %I | rn ee ee 
Aitres 4 a. 8 4900 4.30 44 AT 


_ awapded a higher percentage of degrees in the "traditional" disciplines than * 


was true for Quebec's" English-Language universities. On the other hand, in 


the So- ~called "key areas" of science sand business, French- TengUAgE universities 


ee mnie 
continued to award reporiionately fewer degrees’ than did their igh ge 


ae These gaps mist be closed if French Canadians are fo participate 


‘in, and benefit from, the economic development of Québec in proporfion to their 


numbers.- In the pages which follow, an attempt is made to ascertain whether 

the gap is jn fact harrowing.. The analysis will begin with an examination of 

eer of the "traditional" feilds,- before moving to the~ "key"! areas. : . 
~ - In 1970, as .Table V shows, Quebec's s French- language universities awarded, 

a sLiehgy lower percentage of degrees ’ in the arts, humanities and social ' : , 3 


* 


“sciences than did the English-lariguage institutions. Universities of both ° : 
| _ . 
: - . 


~~ £ ‘ 7 _ e e ¢ « 


7 ; ae sas a | e . 4 = —_ - a 

oe . . = “ie as ‘ 7 i : 
languages, howeve¥ rded a higher proportion of degrees” i in these. ‘areas in < tees ry 
* the "1960s than in any” revious decade, -as Table v1" reveals 


Sty we " 48s TABLE @/I a _ y 
~ if prowas! fN ARTS, HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL. SICNECE | 
a ae yy 7 oy QUEBEC IVERSITIES BY DECADE, .1930- -1969 AND , : 
a ae ~ PERCENTAGE 3 aaa DIPLOMAS 
i, 1 Sagecade: ; as — 193031939 1940-1949 1950-1959" 1960-1969 
a. 2 tniverstijes’ i. . a ; , ; 
ae French-language - . 4. 81 1,970 2,803 9,062 
SS eo o J\r * 15.18 = 21.8 17.38." 2 2802 
"- English- language. \ *  < 917 * 890 - 1,402 . 5,906 © 
i ne 10.6 9.3 222 
oe TOTAL 7 + 1,648 2,860 45205 14,968 
. r oe \ 16. 9 16.4 ~~ 13.6 : 22.8 
‘Overall,’ for thé aecsas of the 1960s, the proportion of French-language uni- 
. { 
versity graduates Inajoring in ese: fields was hardly greater than that of : 


oe Engl igh- language university gra tes. ae / = 


a French Canadians; ‘theology -has been another "traditional" area of — 
socialization % in university studies. As Table V nas shown, a much, larger - 
pereatee of the diplomas. ‘awarded by Québec’ s Ftench- ~ language unjversities ; 

* were in theology Han was true for the: English; language serum: How- 7 e 
ever, as Table “3! reveals, recent French- ‘language university alas are 


‘less likely than their ipdeceeouce ‘to have sa aa in this area: 
‘ i) : : a. ; . ue? Pa 


ad e 
. : 1 
\ & —~h&: . 8 e ‘ 
° - ' Ld 
& jo . 
N Ma Z 
1 . 
= \ ‘eg . m 
a 
i ‘ . , $. 
¢ 
ae ¢ « 
; a? 5 z » 
: . ‘ 5 . aa ‘ { ' 
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- | TABLE VII - 
FRENCH-LANGUAGE UNIVERSITY GRADUATES IN THEOLOGY BY AGE GROUP,. 
AND THEIR PERCENIAGE OF ALL GRADUATES BY AGE GROUP, 1970 


. Age Groups . ~ Number : " Petgentage ~ Total 7 : 
25-29 years rs) 1,181 mat : 5 1,185 . . 
80-34 Ge 4,006 5 
35-39. 608 . 8.0 “" 6395.8 me 
40-44 MBO 7.9 487 5.3 
"45-49 - 408 °° BB ais 5.6 a 
a * SOen 7 273—C 79,4 278 7000 ot 
3 SSS | 288 0.4 1 a 
"60-64 134 8.0 139 5.7 -- 


Total 4, 230 7.1 4,366. 4.9 
Thus, wifile the difference in the proportion of mee English-language eo i 


' university graduates majoring in theology remains significant’. nonetheless. oO j 


students, Table V has shown that in 1964 and 1970 Québec's Fr 


h- language < 

a produced a considerably higher percentage’ of majors than did ‘the = 3 
English-Language Eee etree According to Table vir132, while iversities . | 

of both S -turned out increasing percentages of education maj ‘Sin tecent a 


VJ 


years, the increase hide been far more noticeable in the French- language’ sector. 


x 


a 


TABLE VIII _ 


EDUCATION DIPLOMAS AWARDED BY QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES, AND PERCENTA \ 
: OF ALL DIPLOMAS AWARDED, BY DECADE, .1930- 1969 


Decade 1930-- , 1940+ 1950- *  1960- 
ie rene ies 1939 ° 1949 «19591968 ee 
French-language “a7 230 ' 456 4,421 , 4 
. 1.0 2.6 2.9 11.3 
asta: Ea ae ie: Se 
Total ’ 60 . 7356~ 742 «=~ .5,001 


6 | 2.0 2.40 7.6 


. The eP between the proportions of French-and English- language university - 
graduates majoring in ‘education ‘was ‘vecneained cand even increased in the 1960s, 
_No doubt because of the tremendous expansion of Quebec's French- -‘language edut 
cat ion sector during the decade. - * - 
e. Finally, in the mrad ing field of law, T Table V ‘reveals .that a : 7 ; 


higher percentage of French- ~ language university Graduates i in anon and 1970 


was awarded law ‘degrees than was true. at the province's English- language instic 


tutions: Nonetheless, Tab1é bes indicates that the gap has become. emattce a ; 
ae more recent ees a ' i : "Yb os 
o. ‘2 TABLE IX . ; : 
ion leh 


” LAW GRADUATES OF QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES BY AGE 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL —— BY AGE GR oh 


’ +  Urniyersities =. , ~t 
°. 25-29 years | 1,427, 6,6 291 2.4 1,718 5.1 ° 
30-34 fer TAL 5.6. 169 32° -910 4.9 i 
35-30 © 596) 7.9 232 6.7. 8287.5 
40- res 805 A 91 213.700} 7188.4 . 
45-49 => » 415 90+ 155 SS. S76 é 
tg 50-54 - 209, 0 7.20 7 40 3.9, 249 6.8. 
'S5-59 0°, 2370.3 * SS? 64° 298 92°. +: 
60-64 es. G62 15.7 79 10.3 341 14.0 A 
Total: * -~ 4,392 "7A 1,236 J 4.2% 5,628 6.3 a 
. In law, then, the ‘gap--though it still exists--has narrowgd ‘considerably oveh ‘. 
«the years. . ,- ; a mo ~ oe ell ; c 
aa be | ° ae 
L “In all, _then, fecal French-language universities have trained, ‘and are . 1” 
r 
ws continuing to train, a greater percentage of their students a the "traditional!" 


3 disciplines than has been true for its English- language inatitutiens: Nonetheless, 


‘, | 
ae the patteras of registrations for each discipline over time have been differen. 


i en ed Dy rer 


In the arts, humanities and social sciences, the gap would appear ‘to, have 
almost disappeared. In law and theology, “while the percentage of Siaie 
- remains ‘signisiGnety’ ‘higher ‘at French-than at. English- language institutions, 


, their’ progortion émong French-Tanguage" university graduates has’ declined in 
recent, pears ; In a while - Le percentage ‘of maj ors* has risen-at » 
“# 
anjversitigs: ‘of. ‘both Languages, the rise has. been mech greater at the French- 


ore 


" ‘language, institutions. "Thus, déspite the cent changes . in: Byénch- language 


* uiipedsivies! course offerings, it cattiot be said ‘that the gap’ Between French-° ° 
a 


= - and English- speaking Quebeckers* registrations, is disappearing, or even 
- narrowing. in all pf ct ‘ebiitional deciplinse. an 2 


re 


mee. ‘On the other hand, it. ‘the’ "mew" egies now : seen a8 ney to improving. 


‘the position of French Canadiens in the Québec economy , rable V has shown that 
; " Quebec: s French: “language universities: Have produced Beoporsionerehy fewer 

graduates chin have the English- language institutions. One such field, “as . 
: Table Vv has indicated, is ‘business adnini straficn.: : ‘Tablé: x34 shows” that, 


contra to what. might, be e ected, the Percentage of French =speaking uni- 
ea a sd 


2 versity graduates with dégrees dn business does ‘not increase aes for 
‘ ns . - 
the lower age groups: ee : is Doe ‘ = 
; ey So TABLE X = 8 ae . 
Pl be , BUSINESS GRADUATES OF QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES BY AGE GROUP, : AND * 
ae _ PERCENTAGE’ OF ALL UNIVERSITY GRADUATES , a AGE’ GROUP, "1970 © 
_ thiversiti¢s t 3 ; a : 
French- Pigtishs sa 


’ 25-29 years 2,376 11.9 - 1873 15.8. 4,249, 12.7 
i) re a ¥,846 -14.0 °° 1,128 21.3 2,974 16.1", 
a ~ 9 : 979 12,9 778° 22,8 1,757 -16.0 
40-44 = 636 11.5 — - 694 23.0 1,330 15.5 
gee 4 ~ 631 13.7 542= 19.2 1,173 15.7 
50-54 372 12.8 ~ 99 9.6 471 11.9 ° 
55-590 we 296 12.9. 109 412.2, .405 12.7, 


os 60-64 128°07:7. «109 -14.2 2379.7 


v 


mi 


ae 


Pe Likewise, Table V indicates an pastoundlag’ difference in the percentages 


_ Of saa dae awarded in‘ science: in Québec" s English- and’ ‘French- -language,uni- 4 


5 versities, - As Table a shows, this gap does not seem to have become gmaller 
in the years sitce 1930. a ee om Be iy 


‘ . 


4 


TABLE XT = | 


SCIENCE DIPLOMAS AW BY QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES, AND 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL DIPLOMAS, BY DECADE, 1930-1969: 


¢ ” ; 
. 4 : \ 


Period — ‘ - 

; . 1930-. ° 1940- 1950-. 8 19692 uy, 
Universities, ~ 1939 1049s 950" 1969 
French-language 200° * «508 309 gf, °2,873 4 
; a 41  . 56 .° 5.1 7400 
“English-language ~ 907 ., 2,577 3,904 ° 7850 “= 

: 18.5 30.6 . 25.9 29,6 
Total - 1,107,» 3,085) | 4,713, + 10,723 


713 Mate 15.3 16.4 


4 


Taken together, the figues. for business administration. and science —__» 


majors clearly reveal thaty while studandy at Quebec! s Pench: ~language uni- 


“versities are moving into thé "key" academic” disciplines in increasing 


numbers, they are not doing go in as dramatic proportions or tubers as is | 


4 


often Supposed. With their new charters, organization and facilities, the. 


; universities are providing greater opportinity for their graduates ‘than was 


O_ 
-ERIC 


formerly the case. mut their students are not always responding to the changes. 


In short, the Fyench- Language ete are still not preparing an adequate 
proportion of their Spucents in the key, areas. The SnOETESE of ee 
French- epee ng. employment candidates in these areas has been alleviated, but” 


hot overcone, by the educational reforms: of the quer Revolution, ee 


e 


6 


In any, case, providing equal and equavalent education to equal proportions - 


C 


‘of English- eas French- Speaking Quebeckers would lessen, but’ not eee the 


< ‘ 


ee 7 QO. [ 


The Remaining Problems - -Francophonisat ion and Francisation . - 


. 
' 


' Canadians otherwise qualified to fill them. 


, ; v < . . 
° .. ; ’ ml a | 


e . - 
‘ woe ‘ 


ovérall program. The Royal Commission gn ‘Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
computed that, wit? equal educational levels for (Cenadiane of French ana 
prithgh oe differences observed ‘in occupational distributions would not 
be eli i injinated, but mBrrowed by sy percent. While Roger Charbonneau found 


that, ‘verall, the Language of | a Quebec: engineer had little or no > influence 


on his: income, he also, discovered that salaries above’ $16, ood appeared. to be 


* more accessible to engineers with degrees” from English- lienatage universities .% 
‘In part, Garbonnean ‘qplained his findings+ in terms of the "anglophone char- 


acter" of thes upper adninistration of. the large companies, which leads in 


turn to w weilative lack of “eorest in such positions even among those French 


. Even a dramatic ‘increase in the availability of qualified French Can- 


adians for positions in the key areas will not enhance their position ‘in the 


Québec work world without fundamental changes -in the practices -of the work | 


world itself, and in its image as perceived by French Canadians. ‘In part, 


— 
these changes will involve efforts to mesh Quebec" s two economic networks. In, 


i, part, they will involve efforts’ to -integrate ‘the Québec industrial and business: 


worlds with’ the Frefich Canadian milieu. ¢ 
One can assume that’ in the’ past, ig least some French Canadian university. ° 


students Chose to specialize in their Seen fields because they’ correctly 


/ ows 
surmised that. there was no place for: ‘them in other areas. To the extent that ; 


‘ 


‘their assumption was correct, the writings and conclusions of Students like 


meres scm and -Armstrqng, who have focused their attention on the a ae of 


ia qualified French Canadians. available for key POstenone are, iicomplete. 


fer "s 7 Lo —_ / 
Oversih, important differences exist in the analyses of the Qukbec work 
world of: -Phench-and’ ee speaking Canadians. -In general, as-has been 
_ Said, Franéophones and Anglophones are hot in agreement’ as to the needs and 


aspiratigns of their own group, and as to those of the other. “English- speaking 


students tke Morrison and Renato have tended to explain the’ French Canadian 
economia position in terms of the relative lack of highty skilled French Can- 
adians. in tum, French- -spedking | ee have cartiattved ‘the problems of 
economic : dikormation® commmication, and the cultural and lingujstic "alienation" 

said to be necessary for a qualified French Canadian to advance in Quebec. business 
and industry. Certainly elements of all three views must be used to provide a 
“valid explanation of the French Canadian a aaa in the Quebec work world. 
As the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalisn noted in concluding ~ 
its examination of the experiences of Hydro- -Quebec, 57 


peas 


) a ~The study of Hydro- Quebec shows how closely supply_and 
- demand of qualified personnel are related. “Custom in 
; recruiting and language of work seem to have contributed 
: ~ aS much as technical training-4or the lack of it--to the : ; 
. division of work between. the two linguistic groups, ( ' . 
' * Francophones did not occupy key positions, but this was : 
; . not. necessarily because of a lack of technical and admin- . 
+e = ‘istrative training. Lf they were not trained differently 
_ in their professional schools, it jas qs° becausé of the 
paucity of opportunities open ‘to them. 


it may be assed that many “French-speaking Quebéckers & are © unwilling to 
accept an employment weleion which place them outside of _ French 
Canadian social and cultural environment. This assumption adds importance to 
the efforts of Quebec! S government and universities to intggrate the indus- 
trial and business worlds of the province’with its French Canadian milieu. To oa 
the extent that these efforts are successfull, members of Quebec' S French- - 
ve speaking majority may more easily participate ‘in, and. emeety from, Québec' Ss 


economic: development ‘in proportion ito their mumbers., _ > 


1 s . . ; -_- 2 ‘ ey & 
. ’ 


21 


, 
’ 


* “The government programs of the francophonisation--and eventual francisation-- 6 
| —_ of Quebec business have been formulated against a background of the imperatives 
oO imposed by the need to enhance the, position of se French Canadian "Language - ' 
and culture: as perceived by immigrants to Gsbex, ‘and by the growing im-. ° 
¢ patience of members of the new, university-traihed elite, The latter, of , 
+ COURSE, are demanding increased access to positions of power in the Quebec 
economy, without sacrificing their liriguistic and cultural orientations ‘as 


: ‘ members of the French Canadian society. 


— er 
' 


| Quebec’ s Gendron Commission, which ieualed the situation of ‘the French | 2 
Gaadian language and culture in the sets: urged the provincial government 
to 0 adapt and enforce an overal} policy of francophonisation in Québec business 
and industry. Such a nolicy, the comnission specified, would be aimed at in- 
creasing the number of French-speaking ‘Quebeckersholding important, positions 
in these fields. It made clear that the province's. universities aré to be 
‘deeply qpvolved: 
We recommend that the Government, in consul tatiori with 
university administrators, plan university education in 
terms of the’ program adopted to promote the increase of | 
French-speaking senior personnel . 59 : X 
ae Overall, in response to political and social pie Quebec's large . 
business and industrial firms have increased their efforts to hire the grad- 
uates of French-language universities me compose the pew French Canadian 
elite. Indeed, as “has been seen, in certain fields qualified French Canadians 
actually command a considerable ‘salary prenium, Moreover, given the current 
‘demand, companies may. experience difficulties in retaining qualified French 
oe And the mobility of French Canadian employees is restricted by 


the refugal of many to consider relocation in English-speaking areas of Canada 


‘ r 


7 
. + ‘ 
¥ . ; ; : 
3 : . ‘ 
. +i 


‘Further,.the requirement of bilingualism is perceived as a barrier to 


employment by: many French-speaking Quebeckers, even fluently bilingual ones, 

And French radians" perceptions of’ "big business" predisposes many against | 

a 7 ‘working for large firms. The provincial government and Quebec" s smaller firms 
continue to’ offer’ French Canadians a greater opportunity to work’ in a Freneh~” 


*. ve 4 


‘danguage envirotment. 


. Despite these problens, the francophonisation policies of Quebec's pro- . 
vincial” government, covpled-with the overall economic and social processes " 

a , already discussed, have hada eouentle effect on the Quebec work world, 
Indeed, as members -of the’ new :French- speaking elite seek control of existing 


businesses and industries, ‘and the creation of new ones, in some instances the 


domain separation of the two ‘languages is shifting. For the young, university: 
_ trained French Canadians occupying key positions, as one linguist has put it, 
. English has becbme increasingly superfluous in view of its lack 


domain separatioh and situational need, 4® ject 
t . Thus, for valid functional reasons as well as for symbolic reasons and 
a desire to become les maitres chez nous, French Canadians are demanding that, 
wherever possible, French be the internal language of work for Quebec businesses. 
Quebec's government , with its universities and other’ social institutions, has 
wi responded to this popular desire with a policy of promoting the epancisation 


of Quebec businesses, which are called on to-adopt French as their primary 
‘working language--fran angais, Jangue de de travail. 
“In Québec at, present, as Table x1I41 shows, the more educated -a person 


is--regardless of his native Lane the less he will use French at work: 


o soe . . + 
* ee ‘ 


‘<) = ae * ; a 7 . o 
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TABLE TABLE XIZ. 


* AVERAGE USE OF FRENCH ON THE JOB: AMONG ‘(QUEBEC WORKERS , BY. 
~MOTHER TONGUE AND ee LEVEL- i PUBLISHED IN, 1973 


Educational Level. 


Tine. for Persons ode Native Language Is- .  * 
| i English 


French | 
> PhD. : 83.28 
~""" Honors B.A., Licence, MA.,  ¥ ; 
_ Profgssional Degree ius 84.4% 
B. A., 15 years . over. ¢ . 83,08 
‘12 to 14 years oe, 79.4% 
“9 to 11 years 84.88 
6 to 8 vent 92.2% 
. ¢2 to 5 years + 95.38 © 


nS 
10.7% 


17.4% 
18.1% 


‘ 20.78 


25.0% 
34.2%* 


Other 
26 84% 


* 


29.4%. 


32.08 


24.2% 
32,28 « 
41.2%. 
47.2% 


(Asterik fepresents estinate based on ‘fewer than thirty cases) 


— 


a 


“In general, English is’ most used in the higher- -level profegsions, where uni- 


versity graduates are most ,likely-to be found. “Table xm? show$ one stu- 


dent! s estimate of the utilization ig French | on the job at different { occupa 


(Asterisk represents est'imate based pn fewer than thirty cases) 


at 
e 


% 


o 


tional levels: ‘ ay i 
. # TABLE XIII ; 
_ AVERAGE USE OF FRENCH ON THE JOB IN VARIOUS PROFESSIONS, BY. 
a "MOTHER TONGUE--SURVEY PUBLISHED IN 1973 
; .j ation _ Persons Whose Native Language Is- \ 
. t French English Other - 
. Administrator 88.2% 16.4% 35.0% 
: Professional ° . 88,15 15.7% 26.58 . 
" Office Job (clericai) 78.7% “14,38 33.18 ~ 
Salesperson * 83,38 19.68 39.68 
Service Employee - + 87.1% . 21,18 36,38 
~~ Transport Employee 85.0% 19.18 26.3% 
Overseer | 87.78 22.38 34,28 
Worker, secondary level 96:64" 24.08 37,88 = 
Worker, primary level 97.48 > 12.4%* = 100.0% 


e & 


. ’ Ald “in all, _ the Gendron Comission ‘concluded that. the use of English “" gy, 


in Quebec is mst widespread in jobs entailing "superior duties involving in-' 


. itiative and’ command, and langedentéxprises, and high levels of income and 
éducation."43 a ; -_ > | , am. ; : 
fd ¢. The knowledge and use ‘of English, then, represent-thé- key foe gaining’ “4 : 
- entry: to the higher’ levels’ of Quebec business management . ‘A recent survey . 
reveals that Quebec's ‘French- “speaking: students and’ teachers are unanimous in 
* : their assertion Be a Imowledge of English is more important in the Québec 
work world than, is a nowledge of French. ‘44 . 
¥ Of course, English will always maintain an ee place in Quebec” ; ; ‘ 
business, given e exigencies of the North American economy. In thig light, 
many Quebec pune have ersied that the en of French as a language of Ls 
work in Quétiec firms ‘is an impossibility. The various government commissions ae 
fiave studied the problem, ‘however, have not shared this: belief. The Royal Com- ¢ .”, 
mission -on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, for instance, concluded that the fact . . 
of Anglophone predominance in the et occupational levels has produced what é 
rene "arbitrary provbures to its use beyond those exerted by the business en- 


‘ " vironment."45 : = 

a . Attachment to one's language. implies an attachment, to one's overall ~ + 
cultural environment, The Parent Commission based its report on the view 
that language’ oe way of thinking and being as well as a ‘mere vehicle 

‘for. the expression of ideas. At Present, young univer$ity-trained peace ar 2 
F Canadians must choose at times betwegr achieving success‘on the job and en- | 

, * geneeeing: or losing, their cultural identity,. of which language is an im- 

portant elemeht. To overcome the problem, the Royal Commission of Bilingualism 


and Biculturalism recomended that a number of specific: measures be taken, 
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" notdng that: Me the overall ‘effect of our Fecommendat10ns should be the r 
.’ establishment: of French as. the: principal nae of vOBY at sal levels * - 23 
within *the Quebec ‘economy. 146 : . 
In line with the retomengt ion of the Royal Comni ssiorY Perce ’ 


ism, 1 and Bicultural isnffind of the provincial Gendron Commission, Quebec' s ‘% . 


: Official Languages “Act ==" ‘Lay 22""--was passed in 1974,° This “aie established 
French as the sole official slariguage of Quebec. English and French were both. . 
designated “national languages" of the province. Under. the terms of the Ty. 


; French must be adopted as the language of internal commmications ze all 


‘ 


commercial and industrial enterprises in Quebec. 


( 
In April of 1977 the separatist Seat of Even e Rene Levesque | 


- * 


el 


» introduced legislation designed to strengthen further the position of French 
in Quebec. While the new “Bill One" deals primarily with the position of * 
: ¢ : o 
French in legal and educational institutions, ats effect will be to promote ° 
tv. 


or require, the- use of Frepch throughout Quebec, thus ‘strengthening the re~ 
ra 


quirements of to oe, while severely restricting access to the province's 
English- language. schools. - .+. 7 ; 
a The overall GEESE SS of the new and proposed legislation ae not i 
‘fully apparent for years. netheless Law 22 has areesy had a cénfiderable 
spo impact on the Québec work world. One rectnt oOy reveal; that French is 
aA ~. be beir® mat utilized on the job by. recent. ‘graduates? of the: Universite. 
de’ Ment real, witile their use of English is Gecneasing: 46 Moreover, bi-,, 
Slatin is required | of haga? new Engiielr: speaking ‘employees in Uae 


ae lever Positions in Quebec, busi Che “ 
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, their students for fuller igtegration into Quebec society by: emphasizing the. 


. 


_ Quebec's universities are playing an important role in the eee 
+ prograns, ‘The English~ language universities, already increasingly “integrated 


in the ‘province's overall university "network," ‘are called on to prepare a 


French Canadian language and culture in their curricula. The French-language 
universities, of course, are called on to prepare increasing numbers of | 
qual #tjed frénch- -speaking Quebeckers to occupy positions in the ai ateas of 
* Quebec business, and to occupy them in French. ’ 

This last point is especially important. Quebec's French-language 


universities must train the new French Canadian elite not only to work well, 


‘ ‘ ; ‘ ree / 
_ buts to work in French wherever possible, even in an indifferent or even 


hostite business ‘environment . If the uliversities do Ot’ fill this function, 


the overall francisation program has no chance of success in the key areas at 
which ‘it’ is most especially directed. . 
’ Serious problems face ‘the- sain Soca in this area. The ‘first of 


these involves the atfitude of the students concerned, One recent study re- 7 


ye 
veals that, French Canadian nationalism notwithstanding; a definite corre- . hi 


lation exists between even French-speaking teachers! and students’ motivation . 


to teach or aca French, and the Language" s economic and social value.47 Of 

cburse, ‘the econamic worth of French cannot be enhanced if members of the new 

French Canadian elite are not anxious to work in French wherever possible. 
Another problem, and one to which provincial officials have apparently 

given little’ attention, involves the textbooks used at Quebec! s French- 

_ language universities. In key areas such as, business \qdministration, French 


“hexeiocks are often! ‘badly adapted to the North American. econic captext, 


, “ee + 
necessitating the use of Englis ian or American textbooks. With much ~ 


» 


of their training based fo) ese texts, and with English the predominant 
language of work at the higheX occupational levels anyway, many French’ 
Canadians are more at ease in English than in French in ‘their business 
‘.dealings. Moreover, even while, speaking French a French-Canadian with such an 
educational Racheround 2 may have placed himself partially, outside his own cul- 
ture. As“orié author ecael long ago, "... the drama of our universities te 
is wishing to think American and speak French. 148 
Overall, this problem Yould be overcome. ogly by replacing the English 
) textbooks and manuals by. spepially commissioned French Canadian texts, , 
written ai French but reflecting the economic context of Canada and North * 
haevica,. _ Given the small number of. students in the ney areas where such 
textbaoks are most needed, only government aid on 4 massive scale could fi- bg 
nance the cost writing them. At present, a marginal investment is needed . 
opplish an English-Language Canadian edition of a United States textbook. e 
. To publish a French- language ‘edition of the same text, a submarginal invest- 
ment is required. 


“oe ¢ To date; it is unclear what governed agen would have the authority , 


to sponsor a textbook program: »49 In ane aoe of government action, the new - of 
procegs . cof "validation" of ‘educational textbooks and materials’ will mean Tse 
fewer Raglish Cdnadian textbook a and. still fewer Fren Canadian . 
editions. In turn, this vag lead to ‘an increase in pereeute for a greaté 


usé of Engh in both teaching and research. Such, pressute ‘will be ny 


7 acute at. the’ university and post- acme levels. Moreoven, it will aia 


iversities, will be unable to contribute fully to the. ‘fragcisation 
's pictues. Oe again, they are providing sless than their optimal . 
Ce. to the realization of the French Canadian national-goal 


of equal ortunity for Quebeckers. 
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_A Final Problem . ¢ 


. ’ conflict, of course, this caption is incorrect. And the. question property 
arises ‘as to whether the cultural patterns which Quebeg' § goverment yooks to 
iversities to shape and transmit, are compatible with the economic and 
mental, ‘goals discussed .in this study. [e 2 
‘hat novelist Hugh MacLennan calls Canada's "two solitudes" 
presently face, to face in the economic, world, it is imperative to consider 


- whether such factors as the vagaries of the Frepth Canadian information sys- 


, thé unique French Canadian employment patterns, French Canadians’ 
a . : we 


29 ; 
' educational preferences and overall economic position sygnd’ French: Canadian, 
; perceptions of the work world, are, partly the results of cultural values at 
odds With what ‘as been called the "industrial culture, 050 a = ; i 
AS. has been, seen, important differences exist in the analys s of the ‘: 


Quebec work world of French- and English- ‘speaking aaa ‘ The e differences 


, are relevant: to —_ present discussion of cultural differences. 
\. 


be explained in terms i? the relative tack of highly erates grench’Ca 
- @oyr? 
. adians to fill the "key"' economic positions. There is RO agreement , he - 
: : \ , 


\ .. ever, on the cduse of this lack. 
“ As has already been implied, fost French- apelin students wad ex- 
plained the shortage in terms of a eeneeae assessment by, French g sdians 


of the opbortupities open tosthen.”” " They have centered their analyse an 
the preptem of .ecdhomic information communication, of the alleged unwilling- . 
* “ness of English-s speaking fai ea a to hire qualified French Canadians fdr the © 
i "key" positions, and ‘on similar, related problems. On the other hand, most 
English-speaking students have explained the shortage largely 4in terms of 
. alleged cultura] differences between 1 Prénch ch- and ENE gn speaking Canadians 


4 While elements of both analyses are uidoubtedly correct, to the extent that , 
+ relevant cultural differences can be shown to exist between French- and Englis a 
, . speaking Canadians, the advantage would seem to’ lie with the conclusions of 
such English- speaking writers as Morrison and Armstrong. . - 
Several students have concludet that few cultural differences exist , 
—— members of the two groups in the areas they investigated, Porter. F 


and Pineo, for instance, found that, when asked to rate occupations aid 2 


‘ 
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industries by their social standing and by other standards, both English- ‘ 
speaking, ‘and Erench speaning Canadians were Hi general agreement, 31 
this respect, they concluded, — Canadians do indeed share in the 
larger, "industrial saa of canada. Noreover, aa § study of Mon- 
treal enginteets 2 revealed at, in spite of thie differences in their actual 
employment pattems, both English-speaking and French Canadian engineers in 
Montreal showed a strong aveference for smployment in private industry. Ind : 
the recent Ancreaees in French-language universities' emphasis, and student ¢ 
enrollments, in the key" ‘areas of businéss, engineering and science would 
seemr te tndicats an incteasing acceptance of the "industrial culture" én tha 
part of French-speaking: qusbeskers: 
On. the ‘other hand, of the aiithors of studies for the Royal Commission 
on bilinglalism and ‘Bictlturalism who touched on this topic, all but Dofny 
and Piileo and Porter aoe that French- and English-speaking Quebeckers 
: do share unequsl1y in e "industrial culture" of Quebec. Tn their study of. 
Montreaiis construction industry, for instancy Briant and Hadeke1 found that | 
aench Canadians ‘exhibited a "Farochia attitude''>> ales in PRESET EY 


with” the’ size of the firms studied. ieee course, most French Canadigns work 


’ 


in small fims. « y " ; 


Z Ina nore emphatic vein, Auclair and Read concluded their cross- 
cultural comparison of management persomel and business school students by * 
sbserting that, vhatever. their education, “French Canadians, as a cultural 
group, are not ak to assyme the responsibilities of top management po- 


sitions because ‘they are not. sufficiently economic- oriented,'°4 Their con- 


clusion is based ona lengthy peaisidevee of French Caniadians' concepts. 


? 


of teaderaly practices, their "economic orientation, and their work 


motivation. oo _ ® 
” Most’ significantly, Auclair and Redd discovered that the mil 
differences between English-speaking and French Canadian business ‘people 
do not diminish significantly when one restricts the consideration to young 
’ ~ people, or to people with university degreés. 7° concluded that the dif-. 

" ferences cited are as pronounced among ‘current business school students as 
= among, the managers surveyed, In light of their findings, the aithors cans. 
— cluded their study as follows: , Hoe — 


. . . the work the Fréich Canadian, is 5 actively engaged 
in does not meet the basic. social and psychological ~ 
needs that his qultyre has given him. Industrial ac- | 
tivity has no meaning for him because personal growth ‘ 
within an industrial organization cannot possibly en- ; 
hance personal feelings of self-worth or his self- . 
esteem. Qn the contrary, individual success can only 
serve to detract from the realization of peace-of- : ; : 
mind that ‘all individuals strive for and obtain in 
an environment which is compatible with one's self- “7 
- . image. This is’ th@basic conflict that the French , = 
Canadian must face head-on and solve above all others.°> 


. 


In their own studies, Johnstone ,°6 Franke1>7 and Briant and Hadekel reached . 
much the same conclusion concerning other sectors of French Canadian society 
as ‘that of Auclair and Read concerning business Inanagers amd studentss ' 

Most Engtish- speaking students have Awes the differences 2 orien- 
tation as evidence of deep-seated cultural diffetences between English-and. 
French-speaking . Canadians in regard to the business world and the "economic 
orientation" in general. Oh the other hand, many French Canadian students, 

| and some English- speaking writers, have ‘argued that ts opposition isymore - 
ae specific reaction to the jnisinees world oS existed in Québec. 


+ 
*: : & 


The dispute is probably an insoluble one. No doubt both analyses are 
trye’in part. But what 35 important here is, that real differences, regard- 
e jess of whether they are pased on dean seated cultural antagonisms or merely 
reactions to past and present realities, do exist between the pusiness atti- 
tudes and Seminal érientations" of French- -and* English-speaking icici 
Overall, regardless of their cause, the differences will have important impli- 
y cations for the capacity of Quebec 's universities to play the role which has 
- been assigned’ them since 1960. oS 
As has been seen, most French Canadians would argue that their language . 
and culture can be expected to thrive in Quebec to the extent that they thrive é 
in the Quebec economic market place. Few Quebec planners have seripusly 
considered the, iflplications of the possibility that the national goals off 


cad economic and cultural development, might be sce ada in light of the current 
French Canadian cultural orientations. ‘To ‘the ‘extent that these orientations 7 ; 
are at odds with the "economic orientation," the economic ‘development of Que- 
bec can ‘occur aay at the expend®-of the cultural develcpment of French Canada. is 
Oo ‘ ' Moreover, a dichotomy be hepwesh pox goals of economic and cultural devel- oe 
opeent can be shown. to exist on a more basic level, involving the Québec gov- 
_ernneit's efforts at francophinisation and francisation of the Quebec work 
, world. To the extent that these programs ‘succeed,’ they may, be expected to . 
amproye the overall position of ‘French Canadians within the Quebec economy. : — 
But ret improvement will be had only ate’the expense of the goal of overall _ 
i . economic development. Andre Breton argues convincingly” that such policies as ; . 
the Quebec government's. programs imply the use of a nonzeeonontic rarncnete 


for it Pesulting An a net oe in productivity and income. 58 


s ‘ 
s 


Thus, the riew programs can be expected to strengthen the position of the ; 
‘French Canadians within the ‘Quebec economy only by restricting the "reali- 
zation Gf the goal of econimic growth and development. 
so ee ' In short, the goals of economic and cultural development appear to be 
7 somewhat at odds. To date, the implications of this fact have not been © 


fully considered by Quebec sdicavionat and Linguistic planners. While 
this failure repiecmit: a significant shortcoming, it is likely that the ~ 

- remaining cultural, differences will ‘be lessened between French- and Bnglish- “teak 
ing Canadians in Quebec, as French-speaking caaesaes continue to improve 


their economic position in the Quebec work ren 


SUMMARY sae CONCLUSION 


In view of the demands of French Canadian nationalists within Queber, 
of a number of economic and-° demographic imperatives, and. of the new popwlar 
perception of wiversities in the province, the' Quebec government looks to 


the province ' s French- cous universities for several contributions in 


: 7 strengthening the aioe of the French Canadian language and culture in Quebec. 
First, the enrollments of Quebec! s French- ~ language universities have increased 
remarkably in the past fifteen’ years. ‘Departments’ and faculties in ''key"' 
areas, such as business aditinistr tion, engineering and the sciences, have 
/ been created or expanded, - ‘These /developments alone will tend-to promote 
equal opportunity in Quebec. ca 
Second, the French-language universities are expected to educate and 
- enn increasing numbers of qualified students to fill key positions in’ the . 
Québec economic structure. Despite this ey goal, however, important 
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differences remain in the pereentages of one enrolled in yarious areas 
at Quebec's English- and French- rail miversities. Overall, the French-, 


language institutions are still” training a higher percentage of their. students 


_— 5 


in the "traditionay disciplines, despite a narrowing of ‘the gap in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences, and in law and theology. As a corollary, it 


‘ » . —_ Ee . 
would appear that Quebec's French-language iversitiés oo not pro- 


ents in the key, areas. 
; Se ae 28 \ 
English-speaking students of the Quebec economy, Morrison and Armstrong 


among them, havé*tended to emphasize ‘the relative lack of qualified French , 
Canadian. candi®tes in explaining the traditional dearth of French Canadians e 
in key positions. French-speaking students have emphasized that, in any 
case, problems remain in the Qiebec work world which: ‘would ‘tend to limit the- ° 


accessibility of higher-level positions even to — academically qualified: 


French Canadians who are anxious to,fill them. ‘In response to these ‘problems, 


the provincial government has heeded the calls of French Canadian nationalists _ 
for a- program of francop honisation of Quebec business and industry. This pro- 


gram is intended to open key positions in the .Quebec economic structure 2? 


members of the new, university trained French Canadian elite. , : 


: The provincial francophonisation program faces important problems, in ° 
cluding the current high-demand for the limited number of qualified French 
Canadians sypilable, -and the image of big business among French Canadians. 
Nevertheless’, the francophonisation program has produced: results. Its ‘very 


, * 7 ¢ 
ssuccess has’ led to demands for more change ‘in the Quebec work world, as franco-, 


» phon sation has led to a breakdown in the old equilibrium of language domain 
~ separation. ; Be 4 ‘ Ps i 


7 “ 
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the exigencies of the North Anérican, saa French Can- _ 


in the Quebec eonony — at the price of abandonitig their language and ; & 
sence at work. Quebec's Law 22; and: the proposed Bill One, relfect this , 
In the area-of francisation, as in that of’ francophonisation, however, 
one can only conclude that Quebec's universities are not contributing fully 
because their abtorts are not viewed as central to the success of the overall 
program. Québec 's. French-language universities ist train members of the new 
7 French Canadian elite to work well, and to work in French wherever possible, 
in an indifferent or even hostile environment. At present, dius tc the lack . 
of suitable French language textbooks and teathing methods, many members of 
the new elite are more at ease--and more competent Svorking in English than 
working in their native French. «the provincsal government has not seriously: any 
ena granting the gia needed to deal with this fades situation. 
> the Regie de.la Langue ae ‘charged with inptenent ing the new 
* policies, has no formal Link to the Ministere de 1'Education. 
+k 4 At the least, then, Quebec' Ss universities are not being fully wtiid%oa oe 
_ in the francisation program. At the most, this failure may endanger the 
a success of the program itself in the, key areas which will determine the 
, future li linguistic balance in the Quebec business and industrial. worlds. a 
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Moreover, yet another oe exists, ivolving the piace of 


cul tutal differences bebeen French- and English- speaking Sac vw 
¥ vee ‘qenbers of other developing societies, French Canadiahs look to their 
iversities both as instruments of cultural: ‘transmis¥ion and as agents of 
economic development. Some evidence exists that French- and nd English-speaking 
Canadians share unequally in the "industrial aieue: " To some extent, then, 
° ; the cultural patterns which French: speaking Quebeckers look to the uni- ‘ 
versities to advance are incompatible with the goal of economic development. 
Thus, the cultural development of French Canada caanat be assumed to follow 
from the edenentc development of Quebec. Moreover,,it is possible that in 
the short run, the francophoni sation and francisation programs eat improve . 
ie position of French Canadians in the Quebec economy’ only at the expense 
of the province! S overall economic development. rv 
ie With their. view of language ¢ as the central element of culture, Quebec . 
educational planners have been able to emphasize a goal of economic sevelop- 
ment while assuming the universities’ role as agents of cultural access. In 
this way, they have avoided considering the possibility that the French Can- 


adian national goals of cultura) and economic deVelopnent are incompatible 


: in light of current French Canadian cultural oientet cae: While the impli- 
cation’ of this fact are serious, it is probable that changes il occur in 
the cultural orientations of French Ganadians as they and to improve 
their economic postion in the Quebec work world. . _ - 
Overall, then differences do exist between the 1. relatiogghip of. uni- - 
versities and development in any society, and ee and i ae 


of them as held by French-speaking Quebeckers. Thg university's proper rote 
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is less direct, and less “deliberate, than French Canadians have acmanied: 2 


Moreover, contrary to their understanding, the deve lopnental ‘goals of French 


canadian cannot all } pursued to the fullest simi] taneously. Rather, bal- — ' 


ances should’ be struck between the goals if scout and cultural development 


are both to occur in Quebec. , Undoubtedly, the differences betweepFrencit . 
Canada's expectdtions and i universities' capabilities to. respond wiil 
assume a critical importance as members of that small, historical homo- 


geneous society continue their attempts to harness all of their available 


_institutions in pursuit of what they perceive as a critical natYonal national 


does ve a 
objective, the overall development of Quebec. : .- ~ “s 
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